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LECTURE. 


It  has  come  round  to  my  turn  to  deliver  a few  remarks 
introductory  to  the  opening  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Army  Medical  School.  It  was  the 
custom  in  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  School  to  invite  pro- 
fessional friends,  and  to  give  a set  introductory  lecture 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session.  After  a time  the 
search  after  fresh  subjects  for  these  formal  discourses  was 
found  to  cause  a tax  on  thought  and  time  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  resulting  advantages.  The  Senate  of 
the  School  then  permitted  their  discontinuance,  and  the  first 
meeting;  of  each  session  has  since  been  limited  to  the  fresh 
comers,  and  the  staff  of  the  School  and  Hospital.  But 
though  the  formal  introductory  lectures  were  abolished,  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
work  of  the  School,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction;  as  if  the  gentlemen 
just  arrived  and  the  staff  of  the  School  were  familiar 
acquaintances;  as  if,  in  short,  the  work  of  to-day  were 
simply  a continuance  to  all  concerned — old  and  new  stagers 
alike — of  the  work  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
previously  among  them.  Naturally  the  officers  holding 
established  positions  in  the  Army  Medical  Service,  who 
now  come  here  in  a certain  sense  as  Volunteers,  look 
for  a few  words  of  greeting; — the  staff  of  the  Hospital  and 
School  are  equally  anxious  to  bid  them  welcome.  Equally 
naturally  the  candidates  for  commissions,  who  come  here  as 
competitors  in  a struggle  for  place  and  distinction  in  the 
new  and  untried  sphere  of  action  which  is  just  opening 
upon  them,  wish  to  take  a general  survey  of  the  ground 
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over  which  the  race  is  to  be  run,  and  to  form  some  plan  for 
the  start ; and  equally  those  who  are  to  back  them  in  their 
race  feel  a desire  to  offer  advice  and  encouragement,  and  to 
help  in  their  efforts  whosoever  may  feel  the  need  of  such 
support. 

Then  again  changes  in  circumstances  and  relations  take 
place — and  what  important  changes  in  all  military  arrange- 
ments are  taking  place  in  the  present  time!  and  how 
rapidly  they  succeed  each  other ! — and  some  of  these 
changes  almost  of  necessity  demand  a passing  allusion, 
perhaps  explanation,  on  our  first  meeting.  Hence  it  is  that 
although  I do  not  come  before  you  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  a set  introductory  lecture  on  the  School  and  its 
work,  nor  with  the  intention  of  now  commencing  that  part 
of  the  School  instruction  which  falls  within  my  particular 
province,  I yet  ask  you  to  give  me  your  attention  for  a 
short  time  while  commenting  upon  a few  matters  which  are 
of  common  interest  to  us  all. 

In  thinking  over  the  remarks  I should  make  to  you 
to-day,  the  first  thing  that  came  to  my  recollection  was 
that  I should  be  now  inaugurating  the  twentieth  session  of 
the  School.  When  this  session  is  over  the  Army  Medical 
School  will  have  completed  the  first  decade  of  its  existence. 
It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  the  first  lecture  of  the 
School  was  delivered,  and  since  it  was  my  duty  to  deliver 
that  lecture.  I can  well  recall  that  occasion,  for  it  was  the 
first  on  which  I had  ever  made  a public  address ; and  it  was 
a great  change  from  what  had  been  my  previous  occupations 
in  the  public  service.  I can  well  recall  it  also,  for  among 
those  who  listened  to  me  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
were  some  who  were  then  conspicuous  from  their  influence 
on  public  affairs,  and  well  known  for  the  interest  they  took 
in  our  department.  Some  of  them  now  live  only  in 
memory.  There  was  Sidney  Herbert,  who,  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Commission  which,  after  prolonged  inquiries  and 
deep  consideration,  had  recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  School,  was  so  far  responsible  for  its  origin ; and  who, 
subsequently  becoming  Minister  for  War, — the  position  he 


held  when  attending  the  opening  lecture  of  the  School —had 
in  this  way  become  officially  responsible  for  its  organization. 
Little  did  any  who  on  that  occasion  observed  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert’s  fine  and  stalwart  frame,  and  who  heard  the  warm 
expressions  of  interest  in  the  Army  Medical  Department 
and  its  work  which  he  then  uttered,  think  otherwise  than 
that  he  would  live  many  years  to  watch  over  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  establishment  he  was  inaugurating. 
How  shortly  afterwards  he  passed  away  need  not  now  be 
mentioned;  his  untimely  death,  and  the  steps  publicly 
taken  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  establish  lasting  me- 
morials of  his  private  worth,  his  devotion  as  a statesman, 
and,  above  all,  his  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  Army,  must  be  familiar  to  all. 

For  a long  time  the  Army  Medical  School  was  without 
any  memento  of  its  official  founder;  but,  though  neither 
bust  nor  portrait  of  him  yet  graces  its  walls,  the  institution 
of  the  “Sidney  Herbert  Prize,”  which  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  great  meeting  in  London,  over  which  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presided,  and  which  is 
now  awarded  each  session  to  the  Medical  Cadet  who  chiefly 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  work  of  the  School,  will  con- 
stantly bring  him  to  the  remembrance  of  all  connected  with 
the  establishment.  The  Director  General  of  our  Depart- 
ment, who  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  School,  Sir 
James  Gibson,  too,  is  no  more  among  us.  Only  those  who 
were  intimately  associated  with  him  are  aware  how  much 
kindly  feeling,  and  how  strong  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
. the  Department  and  its  officers,  were  veiled  under  the  cold 
exterior  which  unfortunately  prevented  him  from  becoming 
a general  personal  favourite.  No  man  had  a more  earnest 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  Officers  of  the  Department  over 
which  he  presided,  or  took  more  pains  in  trying  to  promote 
the  interests  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  intelligence  than  Sir  J.  Gibson;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  close  and  prolonged 
inquiries  which  he  made  while  seeking  to  distribute,  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  certain  very  influential  appoint  - 
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ments  among  officers  the  most  fitted  to  fill  them,  and  to 
those  officers  only,  acted  as  the  final  strain  under  which  his 
already  weakened  health  eventually  broke  completely  down. 
His  work  really  killed  him,  as  it  had  done  his  predecessor, 
Dr.  Alexander,  and  both  alike  fell  honourably  at  their  post 
of  duty  in  the  public  service. 

I have  looked  at  the  number  of  candidates  for  commis- 
sions who  have  since  that  opening  day  come  to  the  Army 
Medical  School,  and  I find  that  the  number  (both  branches 
of  Her  Majesty’s  service  included)  is  730.  Of  this  number, 
485  have  belonged  to  the  general  service,  and  245  to  the 
Indian  service,  including  the  ten  gentlemen  who  have 
arrived  this  session.  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  those  who  passed  into  the  Indian  Medical  Depart- 
ment still  retain  appointments  in  Her  Majesty’s  service; 
but,  of  the  485  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty’s  British  service, 
424  only  are  holding  commissions  as  Assistant  Surgeons 
at  the  present  time,  showing  a diminution  from  various 
causes,  exclusive  of  promotion,  of  sixty-one,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  number  since  the  opening  of  the  School.  During 
the  last  three  sessions,  including  the  present,  and  on  one 
previous  session,  no  candidates  for  Her  Majesty’s  British 
service  have  come  to  the  School ; and,  as  there  is  still  a 
considerable  excess  unabsorbed  owing  to  the  reductions  in 
the  army,  it  seems  probable  that  none  will  arrive  for  several 
sessions  more.  As  an  instance  of  the  rate  at  which  absorption 
sometimes  goes  on  in  our  ranks,  I may  mention  that  there 
were  twenty-nine  Assistant  Surgeons  passed  out  of  the 
School  at  the  end  of  its  first  session  into  the  British  service, 
and  that,  instead  of  the  twenty-nine,  the  Army  List  now  only 
shows  seventeen.  An  absorption  approaching  one  half  in 
less  than  ten  years  is  a great  diminution  in  number,  when 
we  remember  that  it  has  occurred  from  causes  irrespective  of 
promotion.  A few  years  ago,  Assistant  Surgeons  of  nearly 
ten  years’  standing,  which  is  now  the  position  of  those  who 
remain  of  the  twenty-nine  Assistant  Surgeons  who  entered 
the  service  at  the  first  session  of  the  Army  Medical  School, 
would  have  been  looking  forward  to  take  the  higher  standing 


of  the  rank  of  Surgeon ; but  the  prospect  of  promotion  is  I 
fear  for  them,  as  it  is  for  officers  of  all  other  branches  of 
the  military  service,  a distant  one,  though  circumstances 
lead  to  the  hope  that  it  is  not  so  distant  as  some  assert.  It 
is  fortunate  for  them  that  they  have  a higher  relative  rank, 
and  a far  higher  rate  of  pay,  than  were  enjoyed  by  most 
of  those  who  are  their  seniors  in  the  service,  in  their  earlier 
years.  I am  happy  to  hear  also,  that  the  title  “ Assistant 
Surgeon ,”  is  about  to  be  removed,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  any  essential  utility,  and  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  to  some  who  have  been  holding  it. 

Speaking  of  the  change  in  designation  of  the  junior  ranks 
of  the  Army  Medical  Officers,  leads  me  to  allude  to  the  more 
important  change  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
organization  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, — the  dis- 
continuance of  the  double  classification  of  its  members  into 
Staff  and  Regimental , and,  instead,  the  adoption  of  a system 
by  which  the  two  sets  will  be  blended  into  one.  A recent 
general  order  has  published  the  fact,  that  medical  officers 
no  longer  form  part  of  regimental  establishments.*  The 
importance  of  this  change  cannot  be  over-rated.  It  seriously 
affects  the  position  and  arrangements  of  a large  number  of 
officers  who  are  at  present  holding  regimental  commissions, 
and  it  hardly  less  affects  those  of  the  executive  ranks  on 
Staff  employ;  but  the  change  is  far  more  important  in 
regard  to  the  future  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Army 
Medical  Officers,  regarded  as  a professional  body,  and  also 
in  regard  to  its  probable  influence  on  the  plan  on  which  the 
Hospital  service  of  the  army,  especially  in  time  of  war,  will 
be  hereafter  conducted. 

To  many  regimental  officers  it  will  be  a source  of  much 
disappointment.  Officers  who  had  considered  themselves 
to  be  permanently  fixed  in  their  regiments,  and  who,  in 
many  instances,  had  given  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
get  positions  which  they  calculated  would  keep  them  at 
home  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  public  service,  will 
find  themselves  suddenly  dis-established.  Although  the 

■ G.  O.  28,  22d  March,  1870. 
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purchase  of  these  positions  has  not  been  officially  recognized, 
still  the  fact  of  such  bargains  being  made  has  always  been 
tacitly  assented  to,  like  the  over-regulation  purchase  of  steps 
in  the  combatant  ranks ; and  I hope  that,  in  the  change,  due 
consideration  may  be  shown  to  the  circumstances  of  such 
officers. 

But  it  has  been  foreseen  for  a long  time  past,  that  the 
duration  of  the  Regimental  Medical  System  was  approaching 
its  termination.  This  system  was  almost  a necessity  when 
the  British  Army  was  scattered  by  regiments,  and  by 
portions  of  regiments,  not  only  over  Great  Britain,  but 
over  all  parts  of  her  colonial  empire.  But  since  the  plan 
has  been  to  collect  troops  in  camps  and  garrisons  at  home, 
to  withdraw  regiments  and  detachments  from  outlying 
dependencies  abroad,  and  to  concentrate  them  in  defensible 
positions  and  places  whence  their  combined  military  strength, 
in  case  of  need,  could  be  exerted  in  any  given  direction 
with  most  efficiency,  no  such  necessity  has  been  felt.  Not 
only,  indeed,  has  no  necessity  for  the  system  as  regards  the 
medical  service  been  felt,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  under 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  troops,  even  on  home  service, 
a source  of  waste  of  professional  power,  of  useless  multipli- 
cation of  surgical  equipment,  and  consequently  of  fruitless 
expense. 

In  time  of  war  the  system  has  constantly  broken  down. 
In  the  early  struggles  of  the  Crimean  War,  while  the 
Medical  Officers  of  the  French  Army,  by  concerted  efforts 
directed  by  central  authority,  were  able  to  dispose  ol  their 
wounded  with  regularity  and  comparative  speed,  the  dis- 
connected efforts  of  the  Regimental  Officers,  and  the  limited 
number  of  the  Medical  Staff  Officers,  in  the  British  service, 
led  to  great  delays  and  difficulties.  The  Medical  Officers 
of  some  regiments  were  overtasked  with  the  number  of 
wounded  under  their  charge.  The  Medical  Officers  with 
other  regiments  were  without  any  professional  occupation  at 
all,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  were  concerned. 

It  was  the  same  while  the  army  was  encamped  before 
Sebastopol; — so  that,  instead  of  increasing  the  number  ot 
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Regimental  Medical  Officers,  as  some  wished,  Staff  Medical 
Officers,  that  could  be  rendered  available  for  duty  in  any 
direction  where  their  professional  services  might  be  most 
required,  were  decided  to  answer  best  the  needs  of  the 
service.  In  like  manner,  general  hospitals,  available  for 
the  reception  of  troops  of  all  regiments  alike,  were  constantly 
on  the  increase  while  the  seige  lasted;  although,  at  first, 
difficulties  in  organizing  them  were  experienced,  owing  to 
the  exclusive  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  regimental 
organization  for  many  years  previously. 

Observation  of  the  waste  of  time,  and  of  the  difficulties  in 
administration,  arising  from  so  many  of  the  Medical  Officers 
belonging  to  particular  regiments,  led  the  principal  Medical 
Officer  with  the  expeditionary  army  in  China,  in  1860,  as  a 
first  step,  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  General  Commanding 
for  all  Medical  Officers  of  the  army,  Regimental  as  well  as 
Staff  Medical  Officers,  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  alike  ; in 
fact,  for  the  time  being,  to  break  up  the  regimental  system  ; 
and  the  General  Officer  in  command,  knowing  that  the  Chief 
of  his  Medical  Staff  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  medical 
necessities  of  his  army,  gave  him  the  authority  to  remove 
and  distribute  the  Regimental  Medical  Officers  whenever  and 
wherever  he  considered  then’  services  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous, without  reference  to  the  commanding  officers  of  their 
regiments,  seeing  that  such  references  would  entail  too  much 
delay.  The  results  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement. 
The  minister  for  war  was  led  to  state  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that,  the  Medical  ai’rangements  of  the  expedition  had 
been  conducted  with  the  most  complete  success,  and  that  the 
health  of  the  troops  had  been  better  attended  to  and  pre- 
served than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  previous  campaign. 
From  the  experience  gained  of  the  working  of  the  two 
systems,  regimental  and  general,  Inspector  General  Dr.  Muir 
was  led  to  declare,  in  his  official  account  of  the  China  cam- 
paign, published  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Army  Medical 
Reports,  that  “ though  the  regimental  system  might  probably 
hold  its  ground  for  some  time,  still  it  must  eventually  give 
way  to  the  more  comprehensive  and  practical  general  hos- 
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pital  system,  as  this  last  must  always  take  precedence  in 
time  of  war.” 

During  the  late  New  Zealand  war  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  regimental  hospital  establishments  at  the 
places  where  the  military  operations  were  in  progress.  The 
equipment  belonging  by  regulation  to  the  regimental  hos- 
pitals could  not  be  carried — there  were  no  means  of  trans- 
porting it.  Inspector  General  Mouat,  the  principal  Medical 
Officer,  reported  that  the  regulation  regimental  system  of 
field  hospital  service  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out  at 
first,  but  the  difficulties  met  with  were  such  as  to  show  its 
utter  inapplicability  to  a state  of  war.  While  the  forces 
were  near  the  South  Road,  ambulance  cars  were  attached  to 
regiments,  and  each  regiment  was  furnished  with  its  proper 
hospital  stores,  but  it  was  found  that  a serious  loss  of 
efficiency  followed.  “ Regiments  left  their  sick  at  evei’y 
station,  but  retained  their  field  conveyance  and  equipment 
until  they  reached  a part  of  the  country  where  wheeled 
carriages  could  not  be  used.  Thus  ambulance  conveyances 
were  present  where  they  were  not  wanted,  and  were  liable 
to  be  absent  where  they  were  really  required,  viz.,  at  the 
general  hospitals  along  the  line.” 

It  was  also  soon  found  that  hospital  marquees,  and  hos- 
pital equipment  generally,  were  useless  encumbrances  to  the 
regiments  while  moving  in  the  field.  Corps  on  the  march, 
and  liable  to  move  off  from  any  halting  place  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  could  not  carry  their  sick  with  them ; nor  would  it 
have  been  just  to  the  sick  to  have  taken  them  on  under 
such  circumstances.  The  sick  were  thus  of  necessity  treated 
in  small  general  field  hospitals  which  were  established  at 
certain  stations  along  the  line  of  march ; the  regimental 
hospital  stores  were  left  behind,  and  the  regiments  disen- 
cumbered of  them.  “As  it  was,”  again  to  quote  Inspector 
General  Mount’s  own  words,  “both  inconvenience  and  loss 
occurred  from  an  attempt  to  carry  out  what  is  in  war  a 
thoroughly  inapplicable  system — that  of  each  regiment 
having  a hospital  of  its  own;”  and  in  a subsequent  part  ol 
his  report  Inspector  General  Mouat  makes  the  remark  (one 
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equally  applicable  to  the  China  war  of  I860),  that  “practically 
the  regimental  hospital  system  was  in  abeyance  during  the 
campaign.”  The  duties  of  the  Regimental  Medical  Officers 
were  chiefly  those  of  being  present  with  their  regiments  on 
the  occasion  of  action,  applying  primary  dressings,  and  for- 
warding the  wounded  for  treatment  to  the  nearest  general 
hospitals,  and  in  attending  to  slight  cases  of  illness  and 
accidents  on  the  line  of  march.  All  the  grave  cases  of 
wounds  and  sickness  were  treated  in  the  stationary,  or 
general,  hospitals.  It  was  the  same  during  the  great  war 
which  not  long  since  convulsed  the  United  States  of 
America ; the  regimental  hospital  system  was  at  first  tried ; 
it  failed  in  the  same  way,  and  very  early  in  the  war  the 
general  hospital  system  was  adopted  in  its  stead,  as  it  is  in 
the  armies  of  all  the  great  military  nations  of  Europe.  But 
if  in  war  the  system  of  each  regiment  having  its  own  hos- 
pital completely  breaks  down,  seeing  that  armies  are  only 
maintained  for  purposes  of  war,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  Can  it  be  wise  to  keep  up  the  system  in  time  of 
peace,  instead  of  familiarizing  ourselves  with,  and  trying  to 
improve,  the  garrison  or  general  hospital  system,  which 
must  be  resorted  to  in  practice  when  war  comes? 

It  is  necessary  for  military  purposes  to  subdivide 
divisions  and  brigades  into  regiments.  Keeping  up  the 
individual  designations  and  characters  of  regiments  is  also 
beneficial  in  various  ways,  as  regards  the  military  service. 
It  excites  emulation  in  discipline,  and  efficiency  in  time  of 
peace,  and  causes  rivalry  in  display  of  courage  in  time  of 
war;  but  no  analagous  professional  emulation  can  be  excited, 
as  regards  the  medical  service,  by  a system  which  restricts 
observation  to  those  only  who  are  immediately  concerned  in 
the  comparatively  limited  sphere  of  practice  afforded  under 
ordinary  circumstances  by  a regimental  hospital. 

Such,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the  necessities,  deduced 
from  actual  experience,  for  the  General  versus  the  Regimen- 
tal Hospital  System  on  active  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  irregularity  of  conduct,  the  contamination  resulting  from 
excessive  accumulations  of  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
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other  conditions  which  in  former  years  caused  general  hos- 
pitals frequently  to  get  the  name  of  “general  evils” — which 
caused  them  to  be  condemned  by  many  whose  memories  are 
held  by  all  of  us  in  the  highest  estimation — have  been 
proved  not  to  be  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  general 
hospital  system.  The  system  has  been  worked  of  late  years 
in  various  armies,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  without  any  such 
ill  results.  Let  any  one  who  cares  to  examine  how  far  this 
is  true,  study  the  statistics  of  the  general  hospitals  of  the 
Northern  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  civil 
war.  In  1865,  Surgeon  General  Barnes  wrote  in  his  well 
known  Circular,  No.  6.  “Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  so  vast  a system  of  hospitals  brought  into 
existence  in  so  short  a time.  Never  before,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  has  the  mortality  in  military  hospitals  been  so 
small,  and  never  have  such  establishments  so  completely 
escaped  from  diseases  generated  within  their  walls.”  Officers 
deputed  by  the  governments  of  Russia  and  of  Prussia,  to 
observe  the  United  States’  hospital  system,  have  given  tes- 
timony to  the  same  effect.  The  reports  on  the  subject  made 
by  the  officers  deputed  by  the  Prussian  Government  have, 
indeed,  to  all  appearance,  had  a material  influence  on  the 
important  changes  which  the  Prussian  Government  have 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
Prussian  Army  since  the  war  in  1866.  The  evils  which 
attended  general  hospitals  in  former  years  were  the  result  of 
neglect  of  discipline,  absence  of  application  of  the  most 
rudimentary  hygienic  principles,  of  want  of  proper  system- 
ized  supervision, — such  mismanagement,  indeed,  as  is  hardly 
likely  to  recur  in  these  days  of  general  enlightenment  and 
observation,  without  speedy  and  severe  reproof.  The  state 
of  a general  hospital,  like  that  of  a regimental  hospital,  will 
be  very  much  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  discipline 
is  maintained,  and  its  internal  economy  administered. 

To  the  staff  surgeons  of  the  British  service  the  change  just 
made,  of  putting  all  medical  officers  on  one  and  the  same 
establishment,  will  have  the  advantage  of  lendeiing  the 
rollster  of  service  more  fairly  distributed.  For  some  time 
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past,  only  a few  months  have  elapsed  before  the  staff  surgeon, 
who  has  returned  from  foreign  service,  has  found  himself 
again  at  the  head  of  the  limited  list  of  staff  surgeons  on 
home  service,  and  therefore  called  upon  to  effect  an  exchange, 
or  to  start  on  foreign  service  again.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  serious  grievance  to  certain  officers  has  acted  as  an 
incentive  to  amalgamating  the  officers  of  the  department, 
with  a view  to  putting  all  on  a more  even  footing;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
effect  such  a change,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  regimental 
system  of  medical  service  had  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence to  be  unworkable  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as,  under  the 
new  circumstances  of  the  British  army,  needlessly  compli- 
cated and  expensive  in  time  of  peace. 

A great  change  of  the  kind  I have  been  adverting  to  must 
be  regarded  with  very  different  feelings  by  different  members 
of  the  body  in  which  the  change  is  effected.  Some  years 
must  elapse  before  its  influence  on  individual  interests  passes 
away,  and  before,  therefore,  it  can  be  regarded  with  perfect 
impartiality,  and  its  merits  be  dispassionately  weighed.  For 
myself,  I confess  I look  forward  to  its  future  consequences 
with  much  hope  that  they  will  be  found  highly  advantageous 
to  all  concerned.  I believe  it  will  make  the  direction  of  Sir 
Galbraith  Logan  a most  memorable  one  among  the  annals  of 
our  department.  I do  not  merely  look  forward  to  the  change 
as  introducing  a more  economical  system  of  medico-military 
service;  as  making  the  administration  of  the  department 
more  easy;  as  admitting  more  capability  of  improving  its 
position  and  interests;  as  affording  more  opportunity  for 
meeting  particular  circumstances  which  arise  from  time  to 
time  among  its  individual  members,  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  others;  as  removing  the  differences  which  have, 
to  a certain  extent,  existed  between  the  aims  of  individuals, 
and  which  have  hitherto  prevented  Staff  and  Regimental 
Medical  Officers  uniting  in  concert  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  their  whole  body ; but,  what  appears  to  me  still 
more  important,  I look  forward  to  its  becoming  the  means 
of  fixing  a more  thorough  feeling  of  professional  character 
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throughout  all  ranks  of  Medical  Officers;  of  making  the 
object  of  each  individual  to  be  to  acquire  distinction  in  the 
scientific  and  learned  corps  to  which  he  belongs,  and  so  to 
lead  to  a common  aim  for  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the 
whole  professional  body, — a reputation  not  merely  restricted 
to  the  limits  of  our  own  departmental  inclosure  (as  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  for  the  most  part  at  present,  when  we 
remember  the  numbers  composing  our  ranks),  but  holding  a 
conspicuous  place,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  competition  for 
distinction  with  which  the  great  body  of  our  profession  out- 
side the  army  is  animated.  I am  well  aware  that  Army 
Medical  Officers  are  subjected  to  many  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances unpropitious  for  keeping  pace  with  professional 
advancement,  and  that  they  do  not  see  before  them  the 
pecuniary  and  some  other  rewards  which  doubtless  act  as 
stimuli  to  the  continued  exertions  made  by  their  brethren 
in  civil  life;  but  these  difficulties  vanish  when  sufficient  zeal 
exists,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will  refer  to  the  records  of 
what  has  been  done,  from  time  to  time,  by  individual  Army 
Surgeons. 

The  only  scientific  branch  of  the  army  which,  in  its 
combined  military  and  civil  professional  relations,  has  any 
analogy  with  the  medical  branch,  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  They  have  the  special  military  application  of 
the  principles  of  their  science  just  as  we  have;  and  they 
also  are  employed  in  a variety  of  works,  as  we  are  in  our 
hospital  duties,  as  common  to  civil  as  to  military  professional 
practice.  Why  do  I make  this  remark?  Not  so  much 
because  of  this  resemblance,  but  rather  on  account  of  some- 
thing in  which  we  do  not  much  resemble  each  other.  When 
we  look  into  the  relations  of  the  Royal  Engineers  with  their 
profession  as  practised  in  civil  life,  we  see  many  of  them 
leaving  the  military  ranks,  and  taking  a distinguished  part 
in  great  public  works,  and  great  scientific  undertakings: 
relatively  few  of  our  body  take  such  a conspicuous  part 
among  the  civil  pursuits  of  our  profession.  There  are  a few 
surgeons,  whose  names  are  household  words  amongst  us, 
who,  after  years  of  honourable  employ  in  military  practice, 


have  taken  eminent  positions  as  metropolitan  teachers,  and 
have  risen  to  occupy  the  chief  positions  in  the  colleges  whose 
diplomas  they  obtained  at  starting  in  their  professional 
career.  But  how  few  these  are  relatively  to  the  numbers  of 
those  who  have  had  the  same  opportunities  as  they  had 
enjoyed!  Need  this  be  so?  Perhaps,  when  we  are  united 
in  one  body,  the  spirit  of  professional  emulation  may,  as  I 
have  surmised,  grow  among  us,  our  reputation  be  propor- 
tionally extended,  and  we  may  be  sought  after,  to  fill  some 
of  the  appointments  which  at  present  seem  only  open  to  our 
civil  brethren.  This  will  be  a great  boon  to  many  on 
retiring  from  military  service.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
necessary  ability  already  exists  among  our  members,  though, 
in  many  instances,  in  a latent  state  perhaps. 

As  I have  alluded  to  a resemblance  between  ourselves 
and  the  Engineers  of  the  Army,  so  far  as  both  are  partly 
employed  in  occupations  common  to  civil  and  military  life, 
I may  just  refer  to  another  point  of  apparent  analogy 
between  us.  It  seems  as  if  the  Surgeons  of  the  Army 
are  destined  to  go  through  changes  similar  to  some  of  those 
through  which  the  Engineers  have  gone  in  their  time.  It 
was  not  till  about  a century  ago  that  the  Engineers  formed 
a regular  part  of  the  army  establishment;  and  they  were 
then  retained  only  as  civilians,  having  various  designations 
according  to  particular  duties  performed  by  them,  Sub- 
sequently they  received  military  titles,  but  only  Relative  or 
Honorary  Army  rank.  A little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  their  military  position  was  fully  recognized ; 
but  until  comparatively  lately,  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  the  corps  consisted  of  officers  only,  like  ourselves;  the 
Sappers  and  Miners  being  a separate  body  attached  to  them, 
as  the  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  are  attached,  for 
certain  duties,  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army;  and  then 
it  was,  on  this  arrangement  ceasing,  that  the  whole  were 
fused  into  one  corps — the  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  analogy  will  be  made  complete  in 
our  service,  at  any  rate  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
successive  changes  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
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ten  years  in  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  medico- 
military  department  of  Prussia,  have  made  the  analogy 
quite  applicable  as  regards  the  army  of  that  country. 

If  this  had  been  the  opening  day  of  one  of  our  late  sessions, 
when  the  benches  before  me  were  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  candidates  for  commissions,  I should  hardly  have  touched 
upon  the  topics  I have  been  discussing  to-day.  But,  sur- 
rounded as  I am  by  gentlemen  the  majority  of  whom  have 
passed  some  years  in  the  Army  Medical  Service,  I ma}'-  be 
excused  for  considering  matters  which  are  exciting  particular 
attention  in  the  department  at  the  present  time — matters  on 
which  they  are  competent  from  experience  to  form  a judge- 
ment, and  which  will,  moreover,  probably  exert  a material 
influence  on  the  future  career  of  some  of  those  who  are  now 
only  entering  its  portals. 

It  has  been  one  result  of  the  reduced  establishment  of  the 
medical  department,  that  the  Director  General,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (who  considerately 
permitted  the  reduction  to  be  effected  gradually  by  absorption, 
instead  of  by  transference  to  half-pay)  has  been  enabled  to 
allow  a certain  number  of  the  officers  of  the  department  to 
use  the  laboratories  and  microscopic  rooms  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  means  of  scientific 
improvement  afforded  by  the  Army  Medical  School.  W ant 
of  accommodation  has  prevented  this  from  being  done,  ex- 
cepting to  a most  limited  extent,  when  there  have  been 
many  candidates  for  commissions  attending  the  courses  of 
instruction.  It  was,  however,  always  contemplated  that 
this  should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  School.  An 
anonymous  writer,  whose  object  has  seemed  to  be  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  disparage  and  injure  the  officers  of  the 
Ai'my  Medical  Service,  not  long  since  referred  to  commis- 
sioned officers  coming  to  the  Army  Medical  School  as  being 
sent  down  to  spend  four  pleasant  months  at  Netley,  with 
the  sinister  design  of  propping  up  an  overgrown  depart- 
ment. Taking  the  expression  in  a different  sense  from 
what ’the  writer  intended  it,  I hope  that  the  four  months 
spent  by  you  at  Netley  will  be  pleasant  months;  and  being 
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well  assured,  from  the  experience  of  what  has  been  done  by- 
other  officers  who  have  previously  come  on  the  same  eri’and, 
that  the  time  will  be  usefully  spent  in  extending  informa- 
tion and  professional  knowledge,  I have  no  doubt  also  that 
the  officers  sent  will  assist  in  legitimately  propping  up  our 
Department,  and  adding  to  its  importance.  I don’t  know 
any  better  way  in  which  the  Department  can  be  sustained 
than  by  our  taking  advantage  of  all  opportunities  of  gaining 
experience  and  improving  knowledge;  or  that  there  can  be 
any  wiser  economy  on  the  part  of  the  State  than  to  afford 
the  opportunities  for  officers  to  do  so.  Mr.  Guthrie — 
whose  experience  as  an  army  surgeon  in  seven  campaigns, 
as  a surgical  teacher  for  thirty  years  in  a public  hospital  in 
London,  as  an  examiner  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as 
twice  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  as  the 
holder  of  other  prominent  positions  in  public  and  private 
practice,  entitles  his  opinion  to  have  much  weight — when 
he  published  his  “ Commentaries,”  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War,  wrote  as  follows: — “When  the  Court  of 
“ Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
“ confer  their  diploma,  after  examination,  on  a student,  they 
“ do  not  consider  him  to  have  done  more  than  laid  the 
“foundation  of  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
“acquired  by  long  and  patient  observation.  When  a 
“student  in  law  is  called  to  the  bar,  he  is  not  supposed 
“to  be  therefore  qualified  to  be  a Queen’s  Counsel,  much 
“less  a Judge  or  a Chancellor.  The  young  theologian, 
“ admitted  into  deacon’s  orders,  is  not  supposed  to  be  fitted 
“ for  a Bishopric.  When  the  young  surgeon  is  sent,  in  the 
“ execution  of  his  duties,  to  distant  climes,  where  he  has  few 
“-and  sometimes  no  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  know- 
ledge he  had  previously  acquired,  it  is  apt  to  be  impaired; 
“ and  he  may  return  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  several 
“ years,  less  qualified  perhaps  than  when  he  left  it.  To  such 
“ persons  a course  of  instruction  is  invaluable.  It  should  be 
“ open  to  them,  as  public  servants,  gratuitously,  and  should 
be  conveyed  by  persons  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Crown. 

‘ Leave  of  absence  for  three  months  might  be  advan- 
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“tageously  granted  to  officers  in  turns,  for  the  purpose 
“ of  attending  it.” 

The  Medical  Officers  of  the  French  Army  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  at  intervals  the  courses  of  instruction 
at  the  Army  Medical  School  of  the  Val  de  Grace  at  Paris — 
a much  larger  establishment  than  this,  having  fourteen 
Professors  and  Agreges  for  the  work; — as  circumstances 
admit  of  their  being  absent  from  other  duties;  and  Surgeon- 
General  Dr.  LEeffler,  the  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  at 
Berlin,  mentioned  last  August,  in  a lecture  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Frederic  Wilhelm  Institute  and  Army 
Medico-Chirurgical  School  at  Berlin,  that  the  new  Prussian 
Medical  warrant  of  1868  promised  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  Prussian  Military  Surgeonshaving  facilities  for  par- 
ticipating in  courses  of  practical  military  surgery  every  year. 

We  see  then  what  has  been  thought  on  the  subject  in 
quarters  where  we  may  be  sure  it  has  been  well  considered. 

When  Dr.  Lseffier  made  mention  of  the  Prussian  warrant 
providing  for  annual  courses  of  practical  military  surgery, 
he  was  particularly  alluding  to  the  practice  of  operative 
surgery ; than  which,  as  he  remarked  truly,  no  knowledge 
vanishes  so  easily,  when  not  refreshed  by  practice.  The 
opportunity  of  practising  operations  on  the  dead  body  is 
very  important,  especially  in  this  country,  where  such 
difficulties  and  so  much  expense  attend  it ; still,  this  study 
can  be  pursued  elsewhere,  and  what  therefore  appears  to  me 
to  be  even  more  profitable  objects  of  study  here  for  officers 
of  standing  in  the  service,  are  the  practical  courses  in  the 
hygienic  and  microscopical  departments.  Officers  who 
entered  the  service  before  the  Army  Medical  School  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  only  one  at  the  present 
time  fulfilling  the  same  purposes — was  instituted,  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  is  now  to  be 
gained  in  these  departments.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  evils 
of  overcrowding  dwelling-places,  and  the  necessity  for  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  and  other  such  requisites  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  were  well  understood  by  medical  officers  and 
others,  years  and  years  ago;  and  had  their  advice,  often 
tendered  on  these  subjects,  been  followed,  many  lives  might 
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have  been  saved : but  a knowledge  of  these  first  principles 
of  the  science  no  longer  suffices  for  the  wants  of  our  day. 
The  sanitary  science  of  to-day  is  no  more  the  sanitary 
science  of  fifty  years  ago  than  the  physiology  and  chemistry 
of  to-day  is  the  physiology  or  chemistry  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  hygienic  demands  now  made  upon  medical  officers 
frequently  involve  practical  acquaintance  with  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  analysis,  arithmetical  calculations,  and  microscopical 
examinations,  that  were  scarcely  thought  of  till  compara- 
tively recent  years,  and  a knowledge  of  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  close  and  accurate  study.  I had  a letter  lately 
from  a General  Officer  commanding  on  a distant  foreign 
station,  in  which  he  complained  seriously  that  none  of  the 
Medical  Officers  under  his  immediate  command,  from  the 
principal  Medical  Officer  downwards,  had  been  able  to  make 
a satisfactory  anatysis  of  the  bread  issued  to  the  troops.  It 
was  sour  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  circumstances 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  unwholesome.  He  complained 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  remedy  effected, 
because  the  only  information  he  could  get  to  deal  with  from 
the  Medical  Officers  consisted  of  surmises  instead  of  precise 
statements  of  facts.  I mention  this  instance  merely  as  an 
example  of  what  is  now  expected  from  Army  Surgeons  by 
Officers  in  command.  Questions  of  a corresponding  nature 
are  constantly  cropping  up  in  different  places,  and,  from 
want  of  means  of  getting  them  answered  locally,  are  fre- 
quently referred  here  to  the  Hygienic  Department  of  this 
Institution  for  reply.  But  if  officers  have  not  had  the 
opportunities  of  devoting  special  attention  to  such  subjects, 
how  can  the  necessary  replies  be  obtained  from  them?  I 
need  not  dwell  further  on  this  topic.  The  very  fact  of  many 
of  you  having  volunteered  to  come  here  for  purposes  of 
study  sufficiently  proves  how  fully  its  importance  is  esti- 
mated among  you. 

In  the  course  of  my  somewhat  disconnected  remarks,  I 
have  been  led  to  speak  of  various  changes  affecting  the 
concerns  of  the  Array  Medical  Department  and  the  Army 
Medical  School.  There  is  one  other  change  which  I must 
mention  before  I conclude — a change  especially  affecting  our 
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interests  here,  and  to  which  I cannot  refer  excepting  in 
terms  of  much  personal  regret.  I allude  to  the  resignation 
and  retirement  of  General  Wilbraham,  the  Commandant  of 
this  station.  The  relations  of  the  Army  Medical  School  to 
the  Commandant  have  been  very  peculiar.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  location  of  the  School  in  a building,  and  its  connection 


with  a great  Hospital,  under  the  military  command  of  General 
Wilbraham;  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  the  School, 
which  invested  its  Senate,  acting  directly  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  with  the  discipline  of  the  candidates,  who 
are  not  commissioned  officers,  and,  therefore,  not  yet  subject 
to  the  Articles  of  War,  placed  all  concerned  in  a position 
requiring  much  tact  and  discretion,  to  avoid  infringing  upon 
each  other’s  responsibilities.  Yet  ever  since  the  School 
was  placed  at  Netley,  a period  coeval  with  the  opening 
of  Netley  itself,  and  the  assumption  of  the  command  by 
General  Wilbraham,  there  has  never  existed  a difference 
on  any  subject,  or  of  any  kind  whatever,  between  General 
Wilbraham  and  the  Professors  or  Senate  of  the  School. 
General  Wilbraham  has  always  given  the  School  the  weight 
of  his  support,  whenever  it  has  been  required.  He  has 
nearly  every  session  attended  the  first  meeting  in  this 
lecture  room,  and  on  such  occasions  has  always  addressed  a 
few  remarks  to  the  new  comers ; and  these  addresses,  coming 
from  an  officer  holding  so  high  and  distinguished  a position 
in  the  army,  have  no  doubt  tended,  in  a material  degree,  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  orderly  and  creditable  conduct 
which  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  have  characterized 
the  gentlemen  who  have  passed  through  the  fourteen  sessions 
of  the  Army  Medical  School  which  have  been  held  at  Netley. 
It  only  remains  for  me,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  on  my  own  part,  to  acknowledge  our  obligations, 
L to  tender  our  thanks,  to  General  Wilbraham,  for  the 
valuable  support  he  has  so  long  and  so  invariably  given  us; 
and  to  assure  him  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us 
although  circumstances  have  now  broken  the  official  ties  'y 
which  we  have  for  several  years  past  been  connected . 


